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TO FRIENDS AND ALL INTERESTED IN THE EM- 
MANUEL MOVEMENT. THE LORD'S PRAYER, 


a unique little work, helpful to all types of religious 
thought. Its frequent reading beneficial in ner- 
vous ills. ** * A poetic interpretation which 
has brought comfort and illumination to many 
—Congregationalist. Charming in its simplicity 
—Churchman More than charming, a sacred 
hand-book.—Edward Everett Hale. Price 35 cents 
Homosu™ Co., 121 W. 68rd St., New York 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
APARTMENTS 


N. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts., Phila. 


These apartments are the centre of 
Friendly Activities of Philadelphia; 
convenient for business or 
shopping. 

Single Rooms or Suites. 
Transient or Permanent Guests. 


Terms moderate. 
25c.—MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE—=25c. 


(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
15th and Cherry Streets 


A WORD 


The very encouraging reports received confirms 
the feeling that there was a necessity for continu- 
ing a place where Friends can procure supplies 
for the School. Printing of all kinds, Books re- 
bound, Friends’ Books, Marriage Certificates, 
Wedding Invitations, and the change to 15th and 
Cherry is accessible to everyone. 

WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor to FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 
Y. F. A. Building 


EASTON SANITARIUM 
Select class of nervous and mental patients re 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
220 CR 222 Dock St. 


Established 1866. Philadelphia 


Advertisements in this column five cents 


a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


NE OF THE STOCKHOLDERS OF A MAN- 
ufacturing concern in this city is desirous of 
selling a portion of his stock. This stock has al- 
ways paid 6% dividends. Please write Box 70, 
Intelligencer office, and further information will 
be gladly given 


ANTED.—A CAPABLE WOMAN WANTS 

position to assist in caring for home where 
servants are kept, or to assist in caring for inva- 
lid or elderly person. Address, H. H. C., this 
office 


ANTED—CARPENTERING—CARPENTER 

with experience wants work—jobbing or by 
the day. Best references. Apply 1439 N. Marshall 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTED—REFINtD WOMAN OR YOUNG 

girl to assist with house work in exchange for 
good, quiet home and small wages. Must be neat 
and industrious and thoroughly familiar with 
housework. Small family, healthy location, Box 
146, Jenkintown, Pa. 


ANTED—BY AN EXPERIENCED WOMAN 

position as Governess, Companion, care of 
elderly person or invalid, care of a home, or travel. 
Highest reference from last employer. Address 
Mrs. Catherine Kelly, 3843 Hamilton St., Phila 


ANTED. — YOUNG ENGLISH FRIEND 

seeks position as governess. With entire 
charge of children preferred. Certificate. Address 
A. Huntley, Pyne Poynt, Camden, N. J 


ANTED.—A POSITION BY MAN AND 

wife. Wife to do housework and man to 
take charge of garden, chickens and heater fire. 
Address, Greenland, Newtown Square, Del. Co., 
Penna. 
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Have you a business to advertise, 


a sentiment or cause to extend? 
labels, 1 to 14 words, $1.00 by mail 
Co., 121 W. 63rd St., New York 


1000 gummed 
Homosum 


lGEo. C. CHI Lp| 
WATCHMAKER @& JEWELER 


20 S. Tenth St., above Chestnut 


Established 1810. PHILADELPHIA | 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 


1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


WALL PAPERS—AII Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 


Ss. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


MILLINERY 


ming, rates moderate 


M. GATCHEL, 126 No. 2ist St., 


Hats, Bonnets, and toq- 
ues, to order, Retrim- 


Phila. 


EXCLUSIVE and STYLISH DESIGNS 


IN 


Winter Millinery 


A LARGE SELECTION OF THE CORRECT MODELS 
FOR THE COMING SEASON 


1734 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
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EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 


Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M, Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 


ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St., Phila. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila 





GEO. B. COCK 
Franklin Bank B'ldg. 
Telephone 








GQ0D OR BAD 


watches look much 
alike. Buying here, 
you are safe to get a 
good watch and at the 
right price. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 


310 Market Street 








Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


W. ELMER BARRETT, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Greene Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 


For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primasy 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Martin Academy 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. A Day School for Boys and Girls. Inter- 
mediate and College Preparatory Departments. 


For Catalogue and further information, address, 
ALFRED L. CAREY, A. B., Principal, 
or H, W. CHALFANT, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 


and Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


_ . §920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 
OFFICEs : { Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley. 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 





ELLWOOD HEACOCK 


UNDERTAKER 


2027 N. COLLEGE AVE. 


BotTw TELEPHONES 
Day or Niacut 


PHILADELPHIA 
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The Journal 1873. 


Established 1844. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


The rosaceae family in the vegetable kingdom 
rivals the human family in the animal kingdom, 
using thorns somewhat instead of fists, but devel- 
oping the most delicious flavors and at the same 
time unrivaled beauty of colors, both in blossom 
and in fruit. The owner of an apple tree should 
not be a lout. Indeed I am inclined to think that the 
development of these fine things waits for a man- 
lier race of men. It needs a Burbank or a race of 
Burbanks, educated and trained spiritually as well 
as intellectually, to carry the vegetable kingdom 
forward. 


In Outing, E. P. POWELL. 


FATHERHOOD. 
That love might shine with clearest ray, 
Like purest light at height of day— 
God spread the flowers wild. 


But still that I might better know, 
How God, the Father’s, love doth glow— 
He sent my little child. 


ELEANOR SCOTT SHARPLES. 


ANCIENT ABBEYS, A SUMMER SCHOOL, 
LANCASTER. 


Having paid our pilgrimage to Swarthmore and 
Ulverstone, a ride of six miles by train brought 
us to Furness Abbey, next to Fountain the larg- 
est and most famous ruins of great buildings 
once belonging to the monastic orders in England. 
The Furness district occupies the northwest sec- 
tion of Lancashire, and is on a peninsula between 
Morecombe Bay and the Irish Sea. 

In the days antedating the reign of Henry VIII, 
the abbots of Furness controlled the section, and 
dominated both the temporal and supposably 
spiritual interests of the people. They dispensed 
alms, and a rude sort of justice between man and 
man, as they considered and interpreted it. As it 
was supposed that the abbots had jurisdiction not 
only over things temporal, but held in their keep- 
ing eternal felicity in heaven, the frightened and 
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| the superstitious bought present favor and absolu- 
tion for the future, of the abbots of Furness. In 
this way wealth, personal and real flowed into 
the coffers of the abbey. Well-to-do sinners, anx- 
ious for the comfort of their souls, quite logically 
transferred blocks of their wealth to the abbots, 
who it was believed could make the heavenly doors 
swing inwardly on their hinges, or not swing at 
all. 

But we need not too severely condemn this fla- 
grant superstition, nor assume too surely that the 
monastic system was altogether vile. The abbots 
were universally kind to the poor, even though 
it be assumed that they also helped produce the 
conditions which forged the fetters of poverty. 
They dispensed about all the learning available 
in that dubious time. Let him who hugs to his 
bosom no superstition, religious or otherwise, and 
who winks at no monumental twentieth century 
injustice, shy rocks at the monks and the ruined 
monasteries of the middle ages. 

Two of the old monastic orders had a hand in 
founding and building the abbey at Furness. It 
was founded in 1127 by the Benedictines, but af- 
terwards became a Cistercian establishment. The 
architecture of the abbey was a combination of 
Norman and early English. In the process of 
construction it was altered and remodeled more 
than once, the ruins telling the tale of how one 
doorway or arch was closed up, and another made 
to suit the changed purpose. 

Unlike the other ruins we saw, Furness was 
built of red sandstone which was quarried on the 
premises. It seems, however, to have stood the 
ravages of time better than the lime stone at 
Glastonbury. Five beautiful adjoining Norman 
arches, in one of the walls are still in a good 
state of preservation, while of portions of the 
structure, nothing but the foundations remain. Still 
there is enough of the abbey left to enable the 
imagination to reconstruct the complete building, 
and form some idea of its imposing proportions 
when entirely intact. 

We ate our lunch sitting on the stub of a broken 
| pillar which helped support the long dormitory 
| loft of the novitiates. It should be remembered 
that in its perfect days the abbey buildings cov- 
| ered probably three acres of land, including the 
infirmary, the walls of which are still standing. 
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What was to have been a great tower, is still 
undisturbed. It was really meant to endure. 
We climbed the narrow winding stairway, 
about 70 feet to its top, from which a splendid 
view of the entire ruins is obtained. The abbots 
of Furness saw the trouble brewing, and stopped 
labor on the tower some time before the period of 
dissolution. 

As a matter of course the monastic system 
could not endure, but the manner of its ending 
constituted one of those cases in which the rem- 
edy is little better than the disease. The monastic 
orders were disbanded and the great buildings 
erected under their care, were desecrated and de- 
stroyed under the arbitrary authority of Henry 
VIII. The task of demolition was assigned to 
Richard Bellasis, who went about the work with 
an eye single to the business in hand. The sil- 
ver shrines, the gilt cups, and the rich embroider- 
ies of the abbeys were turned into money to re- 
plenish the treasury of an extravagant and ava- 
ricious monarch. As to the buildings, the first 
process was to strip the roofs, and cast the lead 
into ingots. The movable articles of value, such 
as bells and various belongings, were rapidly 
turned into merchandise. Then the abbots were 
constrained to deed their property in fee simple 
to the King, and to solemnly assert that the trans- 
fer was their free and voluntary act. 

What might have been done with these mar- 
velous buildings had they not been demolished by 
the despoilers it is impossible to say. In any event 
the acts of wantonness and iconoclasm which char- 
acterized the whole process of monastic dissolution 
under Henry deserve only condemnation. It con- 
stitutes a piece of English history not pleasant to 
dwell upon, and which not a few historians brush 
aside with scant treatment. 

AT LANCASTER SUMMER SCHOOL. 

From Furness Abbey we went to Lancaster, 
making the trip by train over really historic 
ground, much of it having played its part in the 
early Quaker days. The railroad swings round an 
arm of Morecombe Bay, the part which is really 
bare ground where the tide is out. This consti- 
tutes what is called “the sands,” and affords a 
considerable cut off to those going overland from 
Ulverstone to Lancaster. On the way we passed 
Grange, where John William Graham spent his 
boyhood. 

We were in time for the first session of the 


Summer School, and for the dinner in Friends’ | 


Hall, a short distance from the meeting house. The 
hall was erected to house and accommodate the 
growing interests of the adult school movement. 





| 
| 
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During our stay in Lancaster, we were the guests 
of Thomas and Isabelle Barrow, and greatly en- 
joyed the kindly hospitality of their pleasant 
home. 

The Summer School opened each morning with 
a devotional meeting, lasting for thirty minutes. 
Two lectures were given each forenoon. The af- 
ternoon was given over to tramps and excursions, 
dinner being served at 6 in the evening. A light 
lunch was given at noon to ticket holders. Some- 
times it was handed out in bags, and consumed on 
the excursions. The morning meal was secured 
wherever the students lodged about town. A few 
young men lived for the week in tents. 

Our friend, Edward Grubb, presided at most 
of the sessions, and delivered two lectures after 
our departure. We were fortunate in hearing lec- 
tures on “The Canon of Scripture,” and ““How to 
Investigate the Dates of the Bible Books,” by E!- 
bert Russell, of Earlham College, Richmond, In- 
diana; by John William Graham, on “Ministry 
in the Early Church;” by Currie Martin, of Cam- 
bridge University, on “The Fourth Gospel,” and 
by T. R. Glover, of Cambridge, on “John Bun- 
yan;” also a lecture on “George Fox and His 
Friends in Lancaster,” by J. H. Midgley. 

One afternoon an inspection of Lancaster Castle 
was made by the school, conducted by Castellan 
Dawson, of the Castle. Part of the castle goes 
back to Roman times, the round tower having been 
built by the Emperor Hadrian. At the bottom of 
the tower some supposed Roman relics are ex- 
hibited. 

George Fox was twice imprisoned in Lancaster 
Castle, and Margaret Fell probably four times. 
In the modernizing of the castle the dungeons in 
which Friends were confined have disappeared. In 
the remodeling, parts of two rooms in which Fox 
and the rest had their hearings are exhibited. 
The castle was the home of John of Gaunt, when 
he was Duke of Lancaster in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. He was an ancestor of Henry VII. 

The meeting house at Lancaster, in which the 
lectures of the Summer School were given, was 
built in 1677. Undoubtedly George Fox, and most 
of the forceful Friends of the sevententh century, 
spoke in this meeting house. 

At noon, Eighth month 13th, we took leave of 
the Summer School, turning our faces towards 
Liverpool, sailing from that port on our home- 
ward way, the 14th. 

The unbroken kindness of English Friends dur- 
ing our stay of five weeks in their country will re- 
main a life-long, grateful and pleasant memory. 
HENRY W. WILBUR. 
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CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. VIII. 
THE NICENE CREED. 

The second great historic creed of Christen- 
dom—the Nicene Creed—had its origin, as did 
the Apostles’ creed in dissension, turning on the 
nature of Jesus. But the later quarrel was more 
distinctly inside the Church, was accompanied 
by more unchristian bitterness, and resulted in 
a dissension which required centuries to heal. 
It cannot too often be repeated that a difference 
of opinion about Jesus, or the divine nature, or 
anything else is not an occasion for dissension, 
but for friendly conference and discussion. If 
unity cannot be reached there is no danger in an 
open question. A judgment is in a most whole- 
some condition when it is suspended. The 
“father” to whom Jesus introduced us is not one 
watching for errors in fallible human reason, with 
a devilish joy in destroying or torturing those 
who have made mistakes. But those who bore 
the Christian name in the fourth century—and 
a large portion of those who have borne it since— 
were mostly pagans, under a name far from de- 
scribing them. 

The quarrel had its origin in Alexandria, where 
Arius, a brilliant young presbyter, evolved a 
theory of Jesus which tended toward that of the 
Gnostics so often discussed. He was not able to 
believe that Jesus was an uncreated being existing 
“from the beginning with God.’ This seemed 
to him the assertion of the two equal gods. He 
asserted, therefore, that while Jesus was indeed 
a son of God and of “like substance” with him, 
he was not God nor of the “same substance.” 
Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, led the oppos- 
ing faction. In a blind way the Church was 
resisting the tendency to polytheism. The 
Arian teaching by introducing a created dcemi- 
god opened the way for a whole pantheon. The 
conception that Jesus was god in some fashion 
was fully accepted in both camps, but the Athan- 
asians held fast to the idea of the divine unity, 
however awkwardly, by asserting that Jesus 
Christ was “very God of very God, begotten not 
made, being of one substance with the Father, 
by whom all things were made.” 

The discussion spread to many of the churches, 
especially those of the East. There were many 
prominent churchmen on either side, and the 
quarrel grew until it became a scandal and a 
real danger to the Church. The emperor Con- 
stantine about this time found that his political 
interests—perhaps some superstitious hopes and 
fears buttressed these—demanded that he ally 
himself with the Christians. He saw at once the 
menace of a divided state religion and promptly 





valled a church council at Nicea, in Asia Minor, 
not far from his capital at Constantinople (325 
A. D.). It was an occasion of great pomp and 
splendor—as far removed as possible from the 
simplicity and humility appropriate to professed 
followers of Jesus. The spirit of the Council was 
as far from that of the Master as were its ex- 
ternals. The quarrel of the factions was so ex- 
treme that at times only the authority of the 
emperor prevented actual conflict. At one time 
agreement seemed so hopeless that adjournment 
without settlement was proposed. This, how- 
ever, the emperor would not allow. Finally, by 
the use of every possible power and influence, a 
large majority was obtained for the Athanasian 
statement, which was as follows: 

“We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, 
maker of all things visible and invisible. 

“And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
the only begotten, i.e., of the essence of the 
Father, God of God and Light of Light, very God 
of very God, begotten not made, being of one 
substance with the Father; by whom all things 
were made in heaven and earth; who for us men 
and for our salvation came down and was incar- 
nate and was made man; he suffered, and the 
third day he rose again, ascended into heaven; 
from thence he cometh to judge the quick and the 
dead. 

“And in the Holy Ghost. 

“‘And those who say: there was a time when he 
was not; and: he was not before he was made; 
and: he was made out of nothing, or out of an- 
other substance or thing; or the son of God is 
created or changeable, or alterable ;—they are con- 
demned by the Holy Catholic Church.” 

Those of the minority who held with Arius were 
anathematized and expelled. Many, however, se- 
cretly sympathized with them, and many repudi- 
ated the creed when they reached their homes. 
Later councils reversed the decision of Nicea, and 
still later ones re-affirmed it. A council at Constan- 
tinople in 381 modified it in the direction of the 
apostles’ creed and by various omissions. The 
Roman Church, however, held to it without mod- 
ification, and with the rise of the papacy rose 
also the authority of the creed until it came to be 
fully accepted. 

One need only to look over the statements of 
either creed to realize that both historical and 
theological statements concern matters that no 
man and no majority can pronounce upon with 
any certainty. 
majority of quarrelsome and turbulent Church 
officials under the domination of a wicked em- 
peror, human credulity could hardly go further. 


As for ascribing authority to a 
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The creeds, their origin and their subject matter 


have interest only as historical matter. They 
have nothing whatever to do with present-day re- 
ligion. Now, as in their origin, the only effect of 
serious attempts to use them as truth is to pro- 
voke dissension. Those who adopted them were 
pagans pure and simple. They were not to blame 
for it, but however they may have been exposed 
to genuine Christianity, it did not take effect in 
their natures. The main service they performed 
for after ages was to preserve for us the gospels 
and other writings of the New Testament, which 
they revered indeed but did not at all accept “in 
spirit and in truth.” 

The present time is not only as near, but nearer, 
to God than the early centuries of Christendom: 
nearer because humanity is traveling that way; 
because we know more of God’s world, and are 
more ready to recognize the divine element pene- 
trating it through and through. We have had 
too much of looking backward for God. We 
should “‘magnify our office,” realizing that we 
hold divine appointment to know God directly in 
our own lives and to try to express him in our 
own way. 

Through many hundreds of years the introduc- 
tion of fear as the basic element of a religion 
originally founded on love has made a hideous 
record of cruelty, hatred and violence. Gnos- 
ticism, apparently driven out, actually entered in, 
and in spite of statements, creeds and councils 
usurped the place of the Christian teaching: and 
it is not driven out yet from official theology. 

Swarthmore College. JESSE H. HOLMEs. 





John Burroughs has recently been discussing 
the question, “How to be happy and contented 
without money,” a question too conventional and 
hackneyed for the pen of John Burroughs. A 
much more timely and important question to be 
discussed is, ““How to be happy and contented with 
money.” One thing is obvious: the most con- 
tented and happy people are not those who possess 
much money. Their restless lives, their ceaseless 
migrations, their feverish chase after pleasure, 
and above all their pathetic failures as home- 
makers and raisers of happy, contented, useful 
children shows what a disturbing element a great 
accumulation of money is when it is unaccom- 
panied by a degree of sense and an investment of 
religion that direct the mind and the dollars to 
high things. Happiness and contentment, how- 
ever obtained, do not come with money, but more 
often in spite of money. —Unity (Chicago.) 
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Another occurrence that took place, while out 
from home, on a visit above noted, has never been 
forgotten, which I think may be recorded as a 
watchword to whoever may read of it in the fu- 
ture. On our arrival at a friend’s house on Sev- 
enth-day morning, it was concluded to attend a 
meeting nearby on First-day morning, and an- 
other five miles distant in the afternoon, which 
was accomplished to satisfaction. Then the next 
thing was to have an appointed one at quite a dis- 
tant point as soon as circumstances would permit, 
although the regular monthly meeting would be 
held there on Seventh-day of that week, which 
a concern was felt to attend also. On Second-day 
morning we started for the point above men- 
tioned. On our arrival, after the middle of the 
day, our host was informed that a concern was 
felt to have a meeting at this meeting house, as 
soon as the people could be gotten together. His 
reply was that he thought it could not be done, 
before the next morning, and inquired if 9 o’clock 
the next morning would answer. After a little 
time taken for thought, our friend replied, that 
he thought that time would do. After dinner 
was over the friend who so kindly entertained us, 
started to inform the people of the meeting, he 
giving us on his return in the evening no inform- 
ation as to who were informed. When the time 
came near the next morning, we repaired to the 
meeting house, which was soon filled. Soon after 
taking our seats, a young man of rather noble ap- 
pearance came in, walked up the aisle to the first 
seats facing the gallery, directly facing us. His 
restless gaze seemed to scrutinize first one and 
then the other of us, but it was not for long, for in 


a few moments our friend arose to his feet, with 


his eye in the direction of this man, and preached 
one of the greatest discourses I had ever heard 
fall from his lips. His subject was on the Rights 
of Man, and who were men. The stranger looked 
him in the face for a time, presently his head was 
bowed, and tears fell from his eyes. When the 
meeting closed he came directly to us and said: 
“T am a stranger here from the State of Missis- 
sippi, I have been visiting my mother and sister 
who live near. I had arranged to start home this 
morning, but your friend came yesterday to in- 
form us of your meeting, and having a curiosity to 
hear a Quaker preach, I deferred starting home- 
ward until to-morrow. I am glad I remained, for 
I am a slaveholder of the State of Mississippi, but 
when I get home, I will be a slaveholder no longer.” 
While thus expressing himself the tears were 
streaming down his cheeks. I have related this 
circumstance as near the line of its occurrence as 
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memory serves me, and I have ever viewed it as 
an evidence beyond the power of man to gainsay 
that revelation had not ceased, and as consistent 
with the Scriptural declaration that in the latter 
days God would be the teacher of his people him- 
self. We soon after parted, leaving that vicinity 
in the afternoon in order to reach a monthly meet- 
ing of that quarter the next morning, and on the 
following Seventh-day attended the monthly meet- 
ing at the place before noted. But our friend that 
we had met on the Third-day previous had gone, 
and I have received no tidings of him since, and 
know nothing of the result of the awakened state 
of feeling he exhibited on that memorable occa- 
sion. This narrative may seem very much like 
fiction to those schooled to accept the record of 
the Scriptures as the only revelation at the pres- 
ent day from God to man. But to the earnest, seek- 
ing follower of the teachings of Jesus, whose mis- 
sion it was to call the people out from a depend- 
ence on outward and visible things to the inward 
and spiritual teachings of the power of light and 
grace in their own souls, there can be no mystery 
in it, but a solemn truth, that stands as the found- 
ation upon which all revealed wisdom and knowl- 
edge that brings the spirit of man into an ac- 
quaintance with his Creator, must rest. And this 
is the position that the Society of Friends pro- 
fessedly occupy, and where they come under the 
operations of the law of the spirit of life. That 
it is only as they are brought under this power of 
humility and spiritual feeling that they are en- 
abled to overdo the outward nature and will, and 
made capable of ministering to the state and con- 
dition of others. 

Early in the spring of 1851, when a little more 
than 21 years of age, I left my father’s house and 
entered into the business of farming on my own 
account in connection with my cousin, James Tom- 
linson, who was united in marriage a few months 
before with Margaret Cope, we having leased a 
farm in Belmont County, Ohio, about eight miles 
from our home in Jefferson County some time 
previous. Here I was thrown to a considerable 
extent without the pale of the Society of Friends, 
there being but one family in that immediate 
neighborhood. The name of this Friend was 
Ezekiel Roberts, whose native home was Mont- 
gomery County, Pa. He was an attender and 
member of St. Clairsville meeting of Friends, 
which meeting I also attended during most of that 
season on the First-day of the week. So far as 
regards my ownself, I do not remember any spe- 
cial change that need be mentioned here, except 
that I made few acquaintances or associates in 
that vicinity, outside of the children of my above- 








named friend, consisting of two sons and two 
daughters. These and a few others who frequently 
visited there, I remember as my friends and asso- 
ciates while remaining in that locality. The com- 
munity around were of the Presbyterian persua- 
sion generally, and very strict in their observance 
of the Sabbath day, which circumstance may have 
had something to do with the lack of mingling with 
them on more social terms. The children of my 
friend E. Roberts being thus surrounded, seemed 
little inclined to attend the meetings of Friends, 
and all married without the pale of our Society, 
a circumstance that has very often since that day 
led me to reflect, that if we expect our children to 
find consolation and peace in the pure principles 
of the Religious Society of Friends, they must not 
only have the benefit of our own dedicated exam- 
ple and teaching, but their associations and sur- 
roundings must also be of a nature and character 
to impress these lessons. So far as I am aware 
there is no other religious association of pro- 
fessed Christians that holds a more exalted view 
of the spiritual nature and teachings of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ than the Society of Friends, and 
that they barely hold their own in point of num- 
bers, is a consideration that should claim our se- 
| rious attention. As to where the cause of this lack 
of progress is to be found, in turning over the 
pages of my own experience, the reason is ob- 
vious that every retrograde step we make in the 
pathway of truth and Christian advancement 
must be laid at the door of our own departure 
from the line of duty impressed upon the mind 
and heart, through the operation of Divine wis- 
dom and power, as the sense of right and wrong, 
good and evil, is only conferred upon man, through 
an intuitive sense bestowed upon him that the one 
will promote happiness and peace, while the other, 
consistent with its own nature, will draw him 
down still further and further into the confines of 
misery and death. And to my mind no greater 
danger can befall a thinking and intelligent mind 
than improper associations and the reading of 
books or papers calculated to draw the mind away 
from the source of light and good: This is a sub- 
ject that has exercised my mind at times since a 
lad in my teens. That was a day and time when 
many seemed to be awakened to a sense of the 
need of a more earnest devotion to the cause of 
religious truth on the one hand, while on the 
other a disposition was manifest to lower its 
standard to the comprehension of the finite limit 
of man’s intellectual power, and to accept reason 
as the highest and most sublime gift conferred 
upon sentient beings. And here I feel willing to 
| relate a circumstance that did not produce the re- 
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ward of peace to my own mind. As near asI can | 


now fix the date, it was about the year 1825 or 
1826, that a family of the name of Dutton, con- 
sisting of the man and wife, and a bachelor son, 
settled near our home. The wife and mother was 
a member of the Society of Friends, while the 
father and son made no profession of religion, 
but seemed disp »sed to consider all religion as a 
superstition and a myth. They were bright, intel- 
ligent men and great readers, and their life 
seemed mainly to rest in making proselytes to their 
unbelieving faith. They were possessed of quite 
a library of books, mostly of what were termed 
an unbelieving class. The Free Inquirer, a peri- 
odical then published in New York, was one of 
their favorite papers, which, with Volney’s Ruins 
and other works of like character, they seemed to 
delight in having. Among the young men and 
boys of the neighborhood, I was one among a num- 
ber of others who for a time was caught in the 
meshes of the sophistry of these men, and their 
insinuating books and papers. This, and the high 
character of the Robert Dale Owen School, at New 
Harmony, Indiana, I presume was the leading 
cause of the shipwreck of many who otherwise 
might have been bright and shining lights in So- 
ciety and in the world. But insinuating and pleas- 
ing as these things were to the young and expand- 
ing mind, the evidence was clear that they were 
erected on a foundation that could not stand the 
searching power of truth, and we may rejoice in 
the fact that the scheme of the Owens, the Dut- 
tons, and of Fanny Wright and others who de- 
fended them, had to fall because of not being 
founded on the rock of eternal light and love, 
which I have been led to see is the only founda- 
tion upon which an eternal and lasting structure 
can be established. 


UPPER DUBLIN MEETING. 

In 1813 a traveling Friend from New Jersey, 
while visiting families in Upper Dublin, Pa., belong- 
ing to Horsham Meeting suggested theirestablishing 
a congregation in their neighborhood. Acting up- 


on this, George Shoemaker, the head of one of | 


these families, brought the matter up before the 
next business meeting at Horsham. The proposi- 
tion was acted upon, a committee appointed, and 
on their favorable report an Indulged Meeting 
was granted, “within our limits on the western 
side.” Benjamin Lloyd was the head of this com- 


mittee, whose report concluded with, “Phoebe | 
Shoemaker having offered a piece of ground for 
the purpose of building on, the Meeting concurs 
with accepting of it and indulging said meeting 

















as soon as a house is prepared.” 
stone building forty feet square was erected, “‘to 
be distinguished and called by the name of ‘Upper 


Thereupon a 


> 


Dublin Meeting,’ ”’ the members to have the privi- 
lege of a Preparative Meeting for Discipline. The 
lot was off the land now belonging to Albert At- 
kinson, and on the road leading from Jarrettown 
to Gwynedd. The money for the building was 
promptly raised, the Meeting House built in 1814, 
and the first meeting held in the First month, 
1815. Amos Hillborn, of Byberry, was among 
the ministers on this occasion. 

The families first composing this meeting were 
those of David Lukens, Naylor Webster, Joseph 
Kenderdine, Samuel Conrad, Cornelius Conrad, 
Thomas Hallowell, Jacob Kirk, Levi Jarrett, 
Charles Thomas, Jesse Lukens, Phoebe Shoemak- 
er, Thomas Shoemaker, Daniel Shoemaker, Isaac 
Thomas, Atkinson Hughes, Jonah Potts, Elizabeth 
Potts, George Dunnett, Jacob Reiff and Michael 
Trump, twenty-one in all. Cornelius Conrad, who 
died in 1895, was the last of these. He was the 
father of the late Isaac Conrad, of New Britain, 
whose widow, a sister of Chalkley Styer, is still 
living. Charles Thomas was the father of Lu- 
kens Thomas, late of Solebury; Isaac Thomas, 
brother of Charles, died in 1876; Ellen Lukens, 
long known as “‘Aunt Nellie,” widow of Jesse Luk- 
ens, died the last named year, aged 91. She had 
not employed a doctor for forty years, and was the 
last connection between her generation and the 
original heads of Upper Dublin Meeting. All 
“sleep the sleep which knows no waking” in the 
little graveyard back of the meeting house. Joseph 
Kenderdine was a half-brother to Samuel and 
Cornelius Conrad, father of the late John E. Ken- 
derdine, and grandfather of the writer of this 
history. Joseph died in 1847. Thomas Hallowell 
was the only one who clung to the Orthodox faith. 
Levi Jarrett was the sponsor of Jarrettown. He 
owned several farms around that village, but was 
ruined by the fall in values in the late thirties, 
when some land shrank from $160 per acre to $40. 
He died shortly after, and his children went west, 
one who married a daughter of Charles Thomas 
settling in Richmond, Indiana. Daniel Shoemaker 
was the father of Silas, and the grandfather of 
the late Daniel Shoemaker, and the wives of David 
and Thomas Foulke and Henry Jones. David Lu- 


| kens had a son, Solomon, who moved to Fallow- 


field, in Chester County, in 1823. Solomon was an 
Orthodox, but he had a second separation and 
joined the “Primitives,” and, after the death of 
his wife often “sat meeting” alone. I saw him 


| when at the age of 81, hale and hearty, he came 
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to the Three Tuns to attend the funeral of “Aunt 
Nellie,” whose nephew he was. Solomon taught 
school in this neighborhood when a young man, 
about which time he was put in jail for refusing 
to pay his militia fines. His jailor was not hard 
on him, for he was allowed to sit on the prison 
porch in good weather, provided he placed his feet 
inside the door sill. He was also given permission 
to attend meeting at Plymouth twice a week, so 
his martyrdom was somewhat as that of the pil- 
grim who boiled the peas he wore for insoles. 
Solomon was a large man, and he impressed me 
as having inside his large plain hat and severely 
cut garb a jolly, self-satisfied soul, but ready to do 
or die for his religion. I see by looking over the 
minutes of Horsham Meeting of this time that it 
so far compromised itself as to pay the fine, so 
that Solomon was released. I thus elaborate on 
Solomon as being one of the younger members of 
Upper Dublin Meeting. 

George Shoemaker was the father-in-law of the 
late Charles Teas, long the head and a faithful at- 
tender of his meeting. Samuel Conrad was the 
grandfather of the Lukens brothers, David, Jesse 
and Samuel, of Philadelphia and of Courtland, of 
Woodlawn, Virginia. Jacob Kirk was, I think, 
the father of Aaron, Charles and Abram. Jacob 
Reiff had several children living around Ambler, 
none of them Friends. Atkinson Hughes had two 
daughters, one of whom married Emmor Gourley, 
the other Benjamin Rich, now all deceased. 
Michael Trump, who lived near Jarrettown, moved 
away to Lower Bucks County, and I believe his 
descendants are lost to our Society. 

With the exception of those of George Shoe- 
maker and Naylor Webster, none of the holdings 
of the original heads of Upper Dublin Meeting 
are in the ownership of their descendants. The 
rest are in the hands of strangers save that held 
by the Atkinsons, and of a different faith from 
those who once moved and had their being there, 
who went to meeting twice a week, and acted the 
part generally of the Quaker in the Olden Time. 

As shown by the number of families, each with 
several children, and who as a rule attended meet- 
ing, the attendance at Upper Dublin was large. 
The last minister to hold service there was Anne 
Garrigues, which was for many years. But three 
of the families who started the meeting were rep- 
resented there in 1875, Shoemaker, Potts and 
Kenderdine, as regular atjenders, and this after 
but sixty years. Other families, however, had 
come in since the original heads of the meeting 


were laid away, three of the Atkinsons, two of | 
the Teas and one each of the Gourleys, Jones, | landscape. 





Lightfoot, Green, Ely and Williams and a few sin- 
gle members of other families. This was in 1875. 
But with all this array the attendance averaged 
but 12 to 15. In that year a First-day school was 
started, and the average went up to 40, and high 
hopes went up for the future of the meeting. 

But of late years a sad change has come over 
Upper Dublin. Many of the faithful have died or 
moved away. The few left, however, mainly the 
Atkinson and Teas families, worked hard and 
faithfully to keep up both meeting and First-day 
School. The last succumbed, and the first is strug- 
gling for existence. At one of the late meetings 
there were but nine in attendance, two of them 
strangers. To one who thirty-four years ago saw 
five times that number on an average, in this place 
of worship, the sight of so few was depressing. 
But it would seem that with a score or so of mem- 
bers, old and young, in access to this meeting, this 
should be a restorative nucleus that would upbuild 
this ancient shrine, and that it should not be let 
go the way of so many laid down meetings, dis- 
used save at funerals, or when spasmodically re- 
vived at the coming of some traveling Friend, 
but mainly the abode of moldy silence. 

The Friends’ Intelligencer is the only paper in 
which accounts like unto what has herein been 
gathered, except in immediately local journals, 
would be of general interest, and I think it would 
be well if those having similar information of 
meetings in their neighborhood similarly situated, 
would have it published therein before the date is 
lost. THADDEUS S. KENDERDINE. 

Newtown, Pa. 


Teaching presupposes study. There may be 
study that is not followed by teaching but there 
can be no teaching that is not preceded by study. 
The teacher must be a student. Not that all study 
is study of books. One may teach farming hav- 
ing studied it only in the school of practice, or 
botany, knowing only what he has himself ob- 
served. One may conceivably teach religion on 
the basis of experience only. But in every case 
he who teaches must first have studied what he 
is to teach. 

—Burton & Matthews’ Principles and Ideals for 
the Sunday School. 


We have long made it a rule never to buy any- 
thing of which the advertisement defaces the 
—Christian Register. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 9, 1909. 


THE CONFERENCE OF YOUNG FRIENDS. 

Announcement is made in another column of 
the time and place and subjects for discussion of 
the autumn conference of the Young Friends’ 
Associations. 

At the time of the summer school at Swarth- 
more many young Friends, as they met together 
from day to day of those two weeks of study and 
conference, were deeply impressed with the impor- 
tance and extent of the work lying ready for them 
to do. Some, meeting at Glenburnie at the time 
of the Central Committee Meetings, talked these 
things over again. 


The pilgrimage among some 
of the small meetings of New York gave those 
who took part in it opportunity to look over the 
field and see what needs to be done. 

This autumn conference being held in a place 
convenient of access to a large number of the most 
active associations of our largest yearly meeting, 
and not seriously remote from the two next larg- 
est, is likely to be a notable gathering of all who 
are interested in a new start in association work. 
Coming also as it does just at the beginning of 
the year’s activity for many of the associations, 
it will be a time for starting things right and with 
enthusiasm. 

The subject of the first session is to be intro- 
duced by an enthusiastic summer school student 
and instructor, and the leader of last summer’s 
pilgrimage. Representatives of three of our most 
aggressive associations have been asked to second 
him in the presentation of the subject and there 
will be a general discussion. 

The leader of discussion at another session will 
take as a text John Woolman’s method of keeping 
his business affairs within such limits as to have 
time for spiritual and philanthropic interests. 

It is said that the strength of a chain is meas- 
ured by that of its weakest link. The object of 


such a gathering together as this is that we may 
avail ourselves of the best thought and inspira- 
tion that is among us; that our whole chain may 
be as strong as its strongest link. 











THE SCHUYLKILL PILGRIMAGE. 


Schuylkill Meeting House is a little more than a 
mile from Pheenixville, Pa., at a cross roads where 
long ago stood four stores, two for general mer- 
chandise, a clock-maker’s store and a milliner’s 
store. The meeting is made up of a few families 
and the average attendance on First-days is from 
eight to fifteen. One of these families, consisting 
of Daniel and Emma Moore and their daughter 
Martha, attended the Summer School at Swarth- 
more and there received fresh courage and inspira- 
tion. In the strength of this Martha Moore con- 
ceived the idea of a Friendly gathering at the 
little old meeting house and a general invitation 
was sent out for Friends to come for an after- 
noon conference, followed by a picnic supper. 

In response to this invitation, on Seventh-day, 
the 2nd, about two hundred persons gathered at 
the appointed place and enjoyed the noble oak 
trees in the large yard before assembling in the 
house. One end of this house was built by Enoch 
Walker in 1807 for a school house, in the hope 
that Friends would here establish a boarding 
school for Friends’ children. The property was 
afterward conveyed to the Valley Meeting and an 
indulged meeting wasset up. This end of the house 
has been modernized, painted and carpeted, but it 
still retains a little fireplace in one corner, in 
which a wood fire burned cheerfully to welcome 
the guests. This room was filled as full as it would 
hold. The other end of the house was built in 
1840 for school purposes, and after the school 
was laid down it was used by a literary society 
and later by the W. C. T. U. Here were tables and 
oil stoves for the picnickers, and here those who 
could not get into the other room crowded around 
the door between the two. 

Martha W. Moore presided with quiet grace, 
saying no more than was necessary to introduce 
the speakers. Sarah C. Pennypacker read a his- 
torical sketch of the meeting and school. She said 
that Elijah Pennypacker, for many years the only 
minister of the meeting, was the first teacher; the 
most widely known of his pupils was Wayne Mc- 
Veagh, who was at one time a member of the 
President’s cabinet. Another teacher was Grace- 
anna Lewis, who so interested her pupils in science 
that one of them became the second woman phy- 
sician in the United States. 

The second speaker was ex-Governor Penny- 
packer, who told many incidents in the local his- 
tory of the neighborhod. He said that in colonial 
days the place where we were assembled was the 
most important part of Chester County, as the 
two roads that passed by the grounds were the 
only roads then opened, and that before a house 
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was built in Phoenixville or Norristown, the vil- 
lage of Corner Stores was doing a thriving busi- 
ness. The forge at Coventry, near by, was 
one of the beginnings of the iron industry 
in Pennsylvania. Of the three partners in this 
early iron business, two were Friends and the 
third was Mordecai Lincoln, great-great-grand- 
father of Abraham Lincoln. The Governor closed 
by contrasting the ideal of William Penn with the 
ideals of Massachusetts and Virginia, and showing 
how Pennsylvania had in large measure furnished 
the model for our national constitution. 

Daniel F. Moore gave a brief and lucid exposi- 
tion of Friends’ principles; Joel Borton spoke on 
the Ministry and made a plea for a broader edu- 
cation of our entire membership. Francis M. 
Gums, a member of Schuylkill Meeting, gave an 
address on Peace; Edith M. Winder, now assist- 
ant librarian at Swarthmore Co'lege, gave an in- 
spiring account of the activities of young Friends 
in England. 

The day was not too cool for most of those 
gathered to eat their supper out under the trees, 
where the fresh air and genial companionship 
gave it an added relish. Quite a number remained 
for a social hour; they gathered around the fire 
on the old hearth while a pupil from George 
School played sweet music on her violin. This 
drawing near together socially was felt to be very 
helpful. 

The next morning the attendance at meeting 
was over thirty. There were messages from Joel 
Borton, Daniel F. Moore and Edith Winder, all of 
which gave evidence of fresh inspiration. 

What are the fruits of a pilgrimage like this? 
Who can tell? When the acorn dropped in the 
ground near by a hundred years ago or more, it 
was a very little thing; when after sinking in the 
earth a tiny shoot at length reached upward, it 
was frail and insignificant; but to-day where the 
acorn fell a giant oak tree stands. Whether the 
seeds sown by the Schuylkill Conference become 
giant oaks or modest violets it is a good thing to 
have sown them. With here a seed and there a 
seed there will be rich fruitage by and by. 


ELIZABETH LLOYD. 


A man can carry his mind with him as he car- 
ries his watch, but, like the watch, to keep it going 
he must keep it wound up. —Lew Wallace. 


In prayer it is better to have a heart without 
words, than words without a heart. 


—Bunyan. 
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FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS OF BUCKS QUAR- 
TERLY MEETING. 

Representatives from the various First-day 
schools of Bucks County convened at Solebury 
Meeting House on the 25th of Ninth month with 
ideal weather, excellent papers and interesting 
discussion. William Ivins, of Langhorne, presid- 
ed, with Sarah J. Broadhurst, of Buckingham, as- 
sistant clerk. 


Reports of the spring and fall sessions of the 
Philadelphia Association, showed the various 
schools in care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to 
be in a healthy, promising condition. 

Reports given by the different schools of Bucks 
Quarter showed all schools working at least half 
of the year, with adult classes all the year. All 
schools were represented except Bristol, which 
sent a report, and Fallsington, which sent a paper 
by Edward Croasdale, in answer to their question. 
The majority of the schools use and like the les- 
son leaves, with the Bible as text book, with other 
good reference histories. Some use the Bible 
only, with Scattered Seeds and Biblical stories 
for the primary grades. 

Jane P. Rushmore said in part: The Lesson 
Leaves are a condensed encyclopedia of Bible his- 
tory, compiled by some of the brightest minds of 
the Society, but it is impossible to conform to 
every one’s ideas of what is best. The teacher 
must use judgment and select what is best suited 
to the class. 

The teacher must study the pupils as well as 
the lesson. The topic was further discussed fa- 
vorably by Franklin Packer, Barclay Eyre and 
Margaret A. Lownes. 

Interesting echoes from the Swarthmore Sum- 
mer School were given by Anna C. Atkinson, who 
thought that religion was not only in belief, but in 
helping others. 

George Walton considered the Summer School 
at Swarthmore typically a Friendly gathering. 
He had found that among many young Friends a 
desire existed for a deeper, more spiritual family 
life; one which appealed to the feeling rather than 
the intellect. 

The teachings and customs of early Friends 
compared with those of to-day, were considered in 
an excellent paper prepared by Edward Croas- 
dale, of Fallsington. 

Barclay Eyre said the plain garb in the olden 
time covered honest, true men who lived the gold- 
en rule and carried it into their business life. To- 
day conditions are so changed that a wide liberty 
of action has taken the place of strict adherence to 
certain forms; yet Friends still believe in the 
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golden rule applied to every-day life, and in up- 
right living. 

“Abou Ben Adhem” was recited by Philena 
Marshall. 

“To what extent should ethical teaching sup- 
plement the religious?” was discussed in a paper 
by Emma Miller, of George School, who said if we 
create the spirit, action will follow. It is some 
people’s religion to help along any good cause. 

Mary Wilson, of Newtown, gave many lessons 
that could be gathered from the life of Paul. 
George Nutt thought the ethical sense showed in 
quite young children. The religion of most ac- 
count is that of honest service. Hugh B. East- 
burn added other fine thoughts and closed with 
Lowell’s poem, “Longing. Franklin Packer 
asked, ““Will we carry the enthusiasm of to-day 
into to-morrow’s and future day’s work?” Emma 
D. Eyre thought that in the home meetings on 
the morrow some of the thoughts uttered would 
be reproduced with profit. Thaddeus Kenderdine 
said the plain language of Friends is the lan- 
guage of the Bible, and that is the language of 
love. Anna Paxson, of Langhorne, expressed the 
young people’s appreciation of the excellent pa- 
pers presented. 

The next meeting will occur on the fourth Sev- 
enth-day in Fourth month, 1910, at either Doyles- 
town or Buckingham. Topics, “What are the 
greatest needs of our First-day Schools?” to be 
answered in three minute talks by each school. 
“Is special Biblical education, or consecration, the 
most important qualification for First-day school 
?” referred to Solebury and Doylestown. 


”” 


teaching? 


AT OLD WARRINGTON. 

The annual meeting at the old Warrington Meet- 
ing House, near Wellsville, Pa., was held on First- 
day, Ninth month 26th, with the usual large at- 
tendance. 

Reuben P. Kester of Clearfield County, was the 
visiting minister, bearing a most forceful and 
greatly appreciated message on ‘‘Lord, what 
wouldst thou have me do?” He brought out 
the importance and influence of each one asking 
this question and receiving the answer through 
the inner consciousness and not in the printed 
page or the spoken word. He also urged the car- 
rying of one’s religious principles into the daily 
routine of business, and not to be Sunday Chris- 
tians. 

Our aged, always expected, and highly respect- 
ed visitor, Hiram Griest, was present and fol- 
lowed Reuben Kester along the same train of 
thought. 
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The congregation was made up of all religious 


sects, as very few Friends reside in this section, 


yet they were exceptionally obedient to Friends’ 
rule; which was quite unusual. They were seem- 
ingly hungering after just such a message as our 
Friends bore. a @& G. 


WITH HARRISBURG FRIENDS. 
On my way home from Illinois Yearly Meeting 
I stopped in Harrisburg, Pa., for the week end. 
Aside from the fact that there is a Friends’ organ- 
ization there, I found several things of interest in 


| the capital of the Keystone State, the most promi- 
| nent of which at the time was the unwillingness of 
| any one to receive the Quay statue. 


The city gov- 
ernment, 1 was informed, is clean and well ad- 
ministered. For many years there has been a 
Municipal League, composed of leading citizens, 
and the city officers that are not elected are gen- 
erally appointed by Councils on the recommenda- 
tion of this League. The streets are paved with 
asphalt, or something similar to it, and driving 
ovér them is a pleasure. A beautiful viaduct over 
the railroads had just been opened, connecting 
the two parts of the city, which is the longest 
bridge of reinforced concrete in the world. A fine 
system of parks has been instituted, which in a 
few years has increased from thirty-five to seven 
hundred and thirty acres. The Superintendent 
of Parks, Furman L. Mulford, is secretary of the 
Friends’ organization. A year ago the Friends of 
Harrisburg came together and organized a read- 
ing circle, which was held monthly at the homes of 
the members. After a time a meeting for wor- 
ship was held once a month on First-days. The 
interest has grown and meeting will now be held 
every First-day at 10.30 a. m., at 119 S. Second St. 
This organization is composed of members of 
various branches and of several Yearly Meetings, 
but all worship together in entire harmony and 
visiting Friends of all branches receive a cordial 
welcome. The average attendance on First-days 
has been about eighteen. The room in which the 
meeting is now held is the headquarters of the W. 
C.T. U. It is on the second floor and is very com- 
fortable. On the 19th there were twenty-three 
present, who sat in chairs arranged around the 
room. The Friend who broke meeting was not 
seated in any more conspicuous position than the 
others. There were two messages and a prayer, 
and the spiritual atmosphere of the meeting was 
very helpful. Among those who have visited this 
meeting are John Dillingham, Alfred Cope Gar- 
rett, Isaac Wilson, O. Edward Janney and La 
Vergne Gardner. ELIZABETH LLOYD. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF GLENBURNIE AND 
GRANVILLE. 


A summer resort on Lake George, New York, 
to those who have enjoyed such an opportunity 
must always be a pleasant memory. It was the 
fortunate appointment which gave us member- 
ship of the Central Committee of the General 
Conference, that brought us together at Glen- 
burnie, which is situated on the east side near the 
foot of this romantic and picturesque body of 
water. 

On Ninth month 4th, on the steamboat ride from 
end to end, a distance of thirty-eight miles, when 
the boat makes at least twenty stops at landings 
most attractive, hotels and cottages spacious and 
home-like, nestled among noble forests, greeted 
our eyes. 

About one hundred of us left Glenburnie at an 
early morning hour on a perfect autumn day and 
as the boat glided quietly and swiftly away from 
her dock we had our last look of Glenburnie and 
the few persons who remained at the landing. 

It was my privilege to arrive at the Inn a few 
days in advance of “the crowd,” as the committee 
was called, and to know somewhat of the comfort 
and convenience of a small hotel, situated in a 
well-chosen and favorable spot near enough to the 
lake, with a sloping lawn to the water and a view 
of sky and clouds, hillside and mountain, forest 
and lake, which to be fully appreciated should be 
seen. 

Boating, swimming, walks and a climb up the 
mountain, fourteen hundred feet, were recreations 
and entertainment between the meetings of the 
committee which gave all opportunity to enjoy 
what nature offers at this delightful place. 

Glenburnie is a new resort and will be an ideal 
Friends’ colony in the future, if the anticipations 
and prospects of the proprietors and management 
are fully carried out. The kindness and hospital- 
ity of the owners made us feel at home and very 
comfortable; high appreciation and great thank- 
fulness to them were often deservedly expressed. 

At the request of those present, on First-day 
morning, Eighth month 29th, a religious meeting 
was held; twenty-four persons gathered into the 
living room at 10 o’clock and observed silence for 
one hour. Words of sympathy and adoration in- 
spired by the little company and its surroundings, 
were expressed, the feeling of praise and thanks- 
giving arose and incense burned on the altar which 
made it a heartfelt and uplifting service. 

On the way home, after leaving Glenburnie, vis- 
iting Friends attended meetings in the vicinity. 
Some went to Duanesburg Half Yearly Meeting 
and others to Granville, N. Y. It was my pleasure 
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to be for a few days a guest in the hospitable and 
attractive home of Dr. and Lydia J. Mosher, who 
has reported the meetings. Three were held Ninth 
month 5th, two for worship and one on Purity. 
The attendance was fairly good and enthusiasm 
seemed to be aroused; we trust some good seed 
was sown and we hope the small membership may 
be encouraged to put forth renewed interest and 
concern, that our household of faith may spread 
the ever-blessed Truth according to what we love 
and profess. 

The desire to mingle socially with the members 
of Granville meeting was cordially welcomed and 
by co-operation way was made to visit some. The 
time being short only a limited number could he 
seen, among these were Henry Dillingham and 
wife, G. Myron and Lamoyne Allen, Rhoda Barker 
Hannah Thorn, Warren and Leonard Thorn, 
Lydia Dillingham and Mary Gray. 

The kindness and hospitality of these Friends 
was much appreciated and without a doubt the 
visitors were more benefited and encouraged than 
the visited. As we bade them an affectionate fare- 
well our inward song was, “Blest be the tie that 
binds.” SARAH B. FLITCRAFT. 

Chester, Pa. 


HOW TO GET TEACHERS FOR FRIENDS’ 
SCHOOLS. 

In the minutes of the last Yearly Meeting, I saw 
a statement to the effect that it is hard to find 
Friends enough to teach in the Friends’ schools. 
I think the chief reason must be that the salaries 
are considerably lower than can be earned else- 
where by such Friends as are prepared to teach; 
and the establishment of a department of peda- 
gogy at Swarthmore will be quite useless from the 
point of view of our own schools, unless that fault 
is remedied. Most Friends come from families in 
circumstances that are at least comfortable and 
they naturally desire salaries that will enable them 
to maintain an equally good standard of living, if 
not to improve it. A young man generally wishes 
to save enough to marry on, by-and-by, but com- 
mittees often proceed on the assumption that since 
he is unmarried he can live on very Little. 

There is another difficulty arising from the cus- 
tomary management of our schools by committees. 
Each member of such a committee, when inter- 
viewed by a prospective teacher, insists on his 
own hobby, and by the time the candidate has 
gone the rounds he is overwhelmed by the stren- 
uous and often inconsistent requirements. It is 
doubtful if the average committee member is qual- 
ified to pass on the purely professional capacity of 
a candidate. Educational progress in this country 
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has been so rapid that most of our schools, both 
public and private, are managed by persons whose 
own schooling has been much inferior to what is 
provided by the institutions under their charge. 
It would be much better to find some one person 
whose own attainments qualify him to pass on 
those of candidates, and then let him recommend 
appointments to the committee. 

Lastly, there is a point more important than 
might seem at first, though the trouble arises more 
in the public schools, I believe, than in those of our 
Society. When a teacher is to be selected from 
among a number of applicants, there ought to be 
discrimination against young women of no experi- 
ence who are evidently intending to teach only a 
year or two until they can get married. The con- 
tinual employment of this class of teachers keeps 
schools burdened with the inexperienced, lowers 
salaries, and in so doing drives men out of the pro- 
fession. A woman can afford to teach for barely 
enough to support herself alone, while a man 
must have a salary sufficient for a family. 

Helena, Montana. ARTHUR C. NUTT. 





TRUE THOUGHT VERSUS NEW THOUGHT. 

There is a tendency in these days, as perhaps 
there has ever been, to be enamored of that which 
is new. Like the Athenians, modern men are at- 
tracted to the new things. Often some article in 
common use, true and tried, will be discarded in 
favor of some new one with a high-sounding name 
or a fetching pedigree. Perhaps there is no realm 
where this is so true as in that of religious thought. 
New thought is often more popular and more at- 
tractive than true thought. It is, however, of more 


importance to appreciate the validity of true | 


thoughts than to search for new thought. The 
things which have served in the past should not be 
lightly esteemed and cast aside to be replaced by 


something, the chief recommendation of which is | 


Mere newness is not itself a never- 
failing recommendation. Some one has said of a 
present-day popular religious fad, that “that in 
it which is new is not true, and that in it 
which is true is not new.” 


its newness. 


the attention of the multitude. 

On the other hand, we should not be over-sus- 
picious of advancement. The fact is, we are living 
in an advancing world, and we must be quick to 
recognize this. 
this fact is perhaps the most evident one of all. 


Truth is eternal, but statements of truth are tem- | 
A formulation of truth which serves well | 


poral. 
one generation will be wholly inedequate for the 








This expression may | 
well be applied to many things which are claiming | 


In the various avenues of serv'ce 





necessities of the one following, and this, not be- 
cause it ceases to be true, but simply because this 
is an advancing world. Man is the only one of 
God’s created beings who possesses the quality of 
progression in the realm of spirit. Thus as he de- 
velops, new statements of truth, new concepts of 
thought and new modes of expression are de- 
manded. The Church of Christ should be careful 
and thoughtful, and at the same time charitable 
and open to the truth as it advances. God has set 
the bow of promise in the future, and he who 
looks backward will never see it. 
—David M. Edwards. 

In Western (organ of Iowa Orthodox 

Friends.) 


Work 


GLEANINGS FROM THE INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS AGAINST ALCOHOLISM. 

Dr. Carl Gregor, a nerve specialist from Basle, 
traced the influence of alcohol in the children of 
parents who used it. Where no alcohol at all is 
consumed only 5 per cent. of the children are 
mentally diseased or tubercular; when alcohol 
is moderately and habitually taken, the pro- 
portion of such children is 9 per cent.; in cases 
of immoderate drinking the percentage rises to 
15, and in the children of drunkards to 17 per 
cent. 

Dr. Holitscher, of Karlsbad, Germany, reported 
on the use of alcohol and of milk in the hospitals 
and asylums of German-speaking countries. The 
investigation was suggested by the recent report 
of the decreasing use of alcoholics and the in- 
creased use of milk in English hospitals. One 
thousand German institutions were questioned. 
The replies showed that the use of ail intoxicants 
has very considerably fallen in Germany, Austria 
and Switzerland, within the past twelve years. 
The consumption of milk has risen from 12 to 19 
per cent. From the communications of many doc- 
tors received it is to be concluded that this de- 
crease will continue, and the consumption of alco- 
hol be still further reduced. 

Prof. S. E. Henschen, of Stockholm, traced 
the connection between Alcoholism and _ tuber- 
culosis by way of poverty. The consumption of 
alcohol] and alcoholism leads to poverty, and con- 
sequently to a dangerous crowding of persons into 
dwellings where the exposure to tuberculosis in- 
fection is very great, and where the infection is 
favered by unhealthy conditions. In this way alco- 
olism produces tuberculosis indirectly. 

Dr. Matti Helenius of Helsingfors, told of the 
struggles for prohibition in Finland. When France 
refused to loan money to the Finnish Government 
because of its prohibitory law, it simply turned to 
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England and got the loan without trouble. All 
newspapers of any influence in the Finn’sh lan- 
guage are refusing to accept advertisements of al- 
coholic drinks. In the restaurants of the parlia- 
ment, in the national theatre, and in the house of 
Finnish students, no kind of alcoholic beverage 
can be obtained and in no house or club of Fin- 
nish workingmen 1s the serving of alcoholic drinks 
allowed. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION GENERAL 
CONFERENCE. 


The General Conference of Friends’ Associations 
will be held at Moorestown, N. J., on Seventh-day, 
Eleventh month 20th, with sessions at 10.30 a. m. 
and 2 p. m. 

In the morning the subject will be “Work for 
the Young Friends’ Association,” and will be in- 
troduced by J. Barnard Walton, of New York. 

The subject for the afternoon will be “How Can 
We Find Time for Social and Religious Activ- 
ities—Woolman’s Method,” to be introduced by 
Edith M. Winder, of Richmond, Ind. (now of 
Swarthmore College). 

Between the sessions lunch will be served by the 
Young Friends of Moorestown. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

HORSHAM, PA.—The regular meeting of the As- 
sociation was held in the meeting house Ninth 
month 26th, after a vacation of three months. The 
meeting opened with a few remarks by the presi- 
dent, in which he welcomed the members and 
friends, and urged each one to feel his or her 
responsibility in making the meetings for the com- 
ing year a success. 

Walter Buckman read the 6th chapter of Gala- 
tians, after which Florence Williams recited “The 
Bridge-keeper’s Story.” Benjamin Park recited 
“Black Sheep.” Current topics were given by 
Elizabeth W. Ely. 

Emma Cadbury gave an interesting talk about 
“The Quaker Round Table Movement.” The dis- 
tinctive features of this movement are its ideals 
and methods. Its aim is to get a better knowledge 
and understanding of the meaning of Quakerism. 
This is best accomplished by having some one ap- 
pointed at each meeting to read as much as pos- 
sible on the subject assigned for study, and at the 
next meeting to give it in an original form, either 
as a talk or in an original paper. The “Round 
Table” has been very useful in promoting relig- 
ious fellowship and has strengthened the spiritual 


life of its members. This talk brought forth much 
discussion. 

The report of the Executive Committee was 
read. The following officers were appointed: 
President, Seth T. Walton; Vice-President, Clin- 
ton Morgan; Secretary, Florence Williams; Treas- 
urer, Mary S. Warner. After sentiments and a 
few minutes’ silence, the meeting adjourned. 

ISAAC PARRY, Pres. 
BERTHA M. TOMLINSON, Sec. 


LONDON GROVE, PA.—The opening meeting of 
the London Grove Friends’ Association met with 
Oscar F. and Mary S. Passmore on First-day af- 
ternoon, Ninth month 26th. With a feeling of re- 
newed strength after our summer’s vacation and 
with the influence of so good an attendance of 
our members, we took up the work of the new 
year. 

This year we are taking up the study of Rufus 
M. Jones’ book, “Studies in Mystical Religion,” 
also hope to interest our members in some practi- 
cal work of benefit, not only to the Association but 
to the neighborhood in general. 

The portion for study to-day was “The Nature 
and Value of First Hand Experience in Religion,” 
led by Rachel L. P. Hicks and Ella F. Spencer. 
This consisted in the reading of portions of the 
introduction of our text book, following which 
there was a general discussion on what had been 
read. 

With the feeling that this had been a very in- 
teresting meeting, we adjourned to meet on Tenth 
month 24th. ELLEN H. ROBERTS, Sec. 


OxFORD, PA.—The last meeting of the associa- 
tion was opened by the president’s reading part 
of the fourth chapter of John. Mrs. Peeples was 
introduced and read her paper, “Reminiscences 
through the Holy Land,” which was most inter- 
esting. Dr. Peeples also gave a resumé of his 
travels, including the customs and characters of 
the people there. Harry Thomas and Isaac Wal- 
ton, who attended the general conference of the 
Executive Board of Young Friends’ Associations, 
at Philadelphia, gave reports of that meeting. 
Adjourned until Tenth month 2nd. 

ETHEL E. REYNOLDS, Sec’y. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—The association met Ninth 
month 25th, at the home of Emmor Zellers, with 
the usual number of members present. The pres- 
ident read the eleventh chapter of Hebrews. Ma- 
belle E. Harvey gave a report of the meeting 
of the Executive Committee of General Confer- 
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ence of Friends’ Associations recently held in 
Philadelphia. Edith S. Gibbs gave a full sketch 
of the work done by the Roosevelt administration 
for the conservation of our natural resources. 
“‘Hand-made Forest” was a magazine article read 
by Axuna C. Scott. Interesting current topics 
were given by Bessie E. Bunting. Two visitors 
favored us with recitations—*‘ The Little Wild 
White Rose,” by Eliazbeth Hicks, and “Jimmy 
Brown’s Prompt Obedience,’ by Mildred Page. 
Adjourned to meet Tenth month 25th, at the home 
of William Biddle. 
MABELLE E. HARVEY, Secretary. 


WOODLAWN, VA.—The Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion was held at Walnut Hill, Ninth month 5th, 
1909, with a good attendance. The president 
opened the meeting by reading the 13th chapter 
of lst Corinthians. Sarah E. Walton gave some 
current topics, among others an account of the 
14th Annual Convention of Fairfax County Sun- 
day Schools, which she said was the largest re- 
ligious organization ever held in this county. 

T. S. Wright told some very interesting facts 
about the early settlement of Woodlawn, and his 
name was added to the committee on Woodlawn 
history, which committee reported very slow prog- 


ress. 


The second chapter of the Story of Quakerism, 
giving a sketch of the early life of George Fox, 
vas read and generally discussed, and after a 
brief silence the association was adjourned to 
Courtland Lukens, Tenth 

L. W. G., 


meet at the home of 


month 3rd, 1909. Sec. 





THE INDIAN’S GRAVE. 


[Read at the placing of a memorial boulder over the 


grave of “Indian Hannah,” who died in 1802, last of the 


Lenni Lenape tribe in Chester County. ] 


Last of her race, she sleeps in this lone grave,— 
Lowly and lone, and dim and half-forgot 

In these last hundred summers since she died; 
Last of her race,—laid here so long ago 

And gently mourned by folk of alien stock 

But not of alien hearts, kind Quaker folk 
Who cherished the lone Indian, cared for her, 
And made her loneliness less sorrowful, 

Till life went out. 


And so went out a race 
That through uncounted cycles had their home 
Beside Wawassan’s wild and wandering stream, 
Tracking the bear and moose among these hills, 
And taking fish in those rude stone-built dams 
That still remain in old Wawassan’s stream, 
And celebrating round their flickering fires 
Strange pagan rite and solemn dance of war,— 
So long and long ago!—ere yet our sires 
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Forced Magna Charta on reluctant John 

Or yielded unto Alfred’s kindly law, 

Yea, even ere they stormed the eastern shores 

Of Britain, rovers on the wild North Sea,— 

So long ago this old Algonquin folk 

Hunted and warred and worshipped ’mid the woods 
That hid these hills in endless greenery. 


What tribal memories survived in her, 

That last lone Indian woman,—what remote 
And pale tradition from the ancient years, 

Of sylvan loves and wars, heroic deeds 

Of deathless chieftains, wisdom of the gods? 

I think some primal feeling surely stirred 

At times that lonely heart brooding the Past, 
When in gray autumn twilights by her fire 

She mused and mourned, recalling how in youth 
She heard the old men grieve, old women weep 
O’er territory wrested from their tribe 

By the intruding English. Hopelessly 

They grieved and wept;—she could not understand 
The great All-Father’s will, she only knew 

How numbers lessened, how the forests fell 
And spoiled the hunting, how the fishing failed, 
And how as farmland after farmland spread 
Along Wawassan’s shores, her people waned 

In ancient power and comfort. 


—’Tis but little 
We do, in honoring her name to-day, 
Toward offering penance for the pitiless force 
Exerted by our sires against her race. 
To-day, among these grand old Indian hills 
And by this wild and wandering Indian stream, 
In reverence and sorrow let us rear 
This strong rude boulder o’er the Indian’s grave— 
We of the alien English paying thus 
Some tribute small of honor and remorse 
Unto the noble natives of these hills 
By Indian Wawassan’s mourning stream. 


—John Russell Hayes. 


BIRTHS. 
BENNETT.—At Hastings-on-Hudson, 


N. Y., Ninth 
month 6th, 1909, to R. Grant and Eliza Holmes Bennett, 
a daughter, who is named Anna Elizabeth. 

TAYLOR.—At Media, Pa., Ninth month 25th, 1909, to 
William and Ellen H. Taylor, a son, who is named Wil- 
liam Taylor, Jr. 


MARRIAGES. 

KOSER—RICHARDS.—On Ninth month 27th, 1909, 
at 1520 Race Street, Philadelphia, under the care of Phila- 
delphia Monthly Meeting of Friends, Eleanor Kenny, 
daughter of the late M. Dawson and Ruth A. B. Richards, 
of Philadelphia, and George Wilmer Koser, son of the late 
Andrew J. and Elizabeth M. Koser, of Biglerville, Adams 
Co., Pa. 

RICHMAN—TOMLINSON.—Francis C. Richman and 
Phebe R. Tomlinson, daughter of Eldridge and Mary C. 
Tomlinson, on Third-day, Ninth month 14th, 1909, in 
Philadelphia. 

RICHARDSON—OSMOND—At the office of Mayor Rey- 
burn, in Philadelphia, Ninth month 16th, 1909, Joshua 
Richardson and Marion Newbold Osmond, both of near 
Langhorne. 
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DEATHS. 


CORNELL.—At Central Valley, N. Y., Sixth-day, Tenth 
month ist, Edward Cornell, son of Edward and Esther 


= 


Haviland Cornell, aged 3 years, 7 months. 


GARRETT.—In West Chester, Pa., on Ninth month 
2ist, 1909, Hannah, wife of the late George Garrett, in 
the 91st year of her age. 


HOLLINGSWORTH.—Carrie B. Hollingsworth, wife of 
Henry D. Hollingsworth, at the home of her brother, 
Thomas Bond, in Stockton, Cal., Ninth month 17th, 1909. 
She was a member of Fairfax Monthly Meeting and a 
native of Waterford, Loudoun Co., Va. 


HUNT.—At her late residence, Nut Grove Street, White 
Plains, N. Y., on Third-day, Ninth month 28th, 1909, 
Hannah W. Hunt, daughter of the late Lewis and Char- 
lotte Hunt, in the 86th year of her age. A member of 
Chappaqua Monthly Meeting. 


JONES.—At her home, West Grove, Pa., Ninth month 
18th, 1909, after a brief illness, Helen Hopkins, wife of 
John Barclay Jones, in her 50th year. Funeral from 
Friends’ Meeting House, Coulter Street, Germantown, Pa. 
She was called in her usefulness, and the places that 
know her bright, cheerful, helpful life will know her no 
more, but her memory will linger ever in the hearts of 
loved ones left behind. 

“He giveth his beloved sleep.” 


KERBAUGH.—At the home of George W. Jarrett, on 
Eighth month 10th, 1909, Elizabeth A. Kerbaugh, in the 
83rd year of her age. 


LIVEZE Y.—At Plymouth Meeting, Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Pa., on Ninth month 17th, 1909, William P. Livezey, aged 
78 years. He was a brother of Joseph B. and Charles 
A. Livezey. 


CALENDAR 

—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 yr. m. 

The best way to reach the Meeting 
House, 520 East Orange Grove Ave., 
is by the N. Los Robles-Washington 
car line. 

—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 
branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at 
10.30 a. m. every First-day. 

TENTH MONTH 9TH (7TH-DAY). 

New York Monthly Meeting, at 
110 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, at 
2.30 p. m. 

—Farmington Half Yearly Meet- 
ing, at Farmington, N. Y., at 11 a. m. 
Ministers and Elders the day before, 
at 2 p. m. 

—Purchase, N. Y., Executive and 
Preparative Meeting, at 2 p.m. Meet- 
ing for Ministry and Counsel at rise 
of the meeting. 


TENTH MONTH 9TH AND 


—Conference at Christiana, 
Good Literature, 


10TH. 


Pa., on 
under care of Good 


MAGILL.—Near Carversville, Pa., on Ninth month 
22nd, 1909, John Magill, Sr., aged 61 years. Interment 
at Solebury. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Through the efforts of the Law and Order Society of 
Malvern, a license to sell intoxicating drinks 
Inn. The proprietor immediately 
closed the house to guests, thus leaving no public place 
for the traveling public to be accommodated. The Society 
bought a property, have applied for a charter and have 
about completed the necessary improvements for such a 
house. The building was used as bakery and confection- 
ery store, 


was not 


granted the Malvern 


is well located for permanent and transient 
The company now wishes to make arrangements 
with some one to take charge of this place, to be known as 
Malvern Hotel, and any one having furniture and wishing 
to conduct such a house and give accommodation to the 
traveling public with meals and lodging, can call on or 
address G. Birdsall Passmore, Malvern, Pa. 


boarders. 


Susan W. Janney, who has been spending the summer 
on the other side of the Atlantic, and expected to sail for 
home on the 25th, wrote to a friend on Ninth month 20th, 
from North Devon, England: “The abandoning of the 
Peace Congress at Stockholm on account of labor condi- 
tions there, amounting almost to a revolution, was a 
great disappointment to many people who had come over 
almost especially for it. In Christiana I met Edwin D. 
Mead and wife, who held an interesting Peace meeting 
in the Nobel Institute one morning. I attended another 
meeting at the Institute upon the occasion of the presenta- 
tion of the Nobel Medal to Signor Maneto of Italy. A 


ROYAL 


AKING POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


Makes the finest, most deli- 


cious biscuit, cake and 
pastry; conveys to food 
the most healthful of 
fruit properties 
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morning session of the Stoerthing was also visited, and 
letters to some people identified with the best interests 
of Norway led to some interesting social experiences.... 
The Intelligencer has followed me everywhere, even as 
far north as Trondjhem, and was always a welcome in- 
formant in regard to friends and events at home, sad 
thougn some of the news has been.” 


The friend who is not a member of our Society, whom 
we quoted recently, writes in a second letter: “I have at- 
tended a First-day meeting for worship every Sunday, and 
one First-day school, but not more than two successive 
meetings in one place. I am usually obliged to hurry 
away at the end of service, but not without an occasional 
kind greeting from some one. The absence of young peo- 
ple in the meetings and the small attendance is, I sup- 
pose, a part of the prevalent pre-occupation with other 
matters. I have myself long been a stranger to religious 
meetings, but the need of religion is as deep and as agoniz- 
ing in some lives as it ever was. It is because it has 
seemed to me that Quakerism opened a door for me 
where all others were shut that I have been deeply drawn 
to it.” 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On First-day, Tenth month third, Rev. W. T. Ellis, of 
Swarthmore, delivered a powerful “Nico- 
demus.” 

Last Seventh-day afternoon, the annual College Recep- 
tion was given to the students. It was held in the library 
instead of in one of the gymnasium buildings. The li- 
brary, always attractive, was at its best, adding much 
to the suecess and festivity of the occasion. 

On the evening preceding the College Reception, the 


address on 


Literature section of Philadelphia Y. 
M. Philanthropic Committee. R. Bar- 
clay Spicer and George A. Walton are 
expected to address the meeting on 
Seventh-day afternoon. Dr. Jan- 
ney will attend meeting First-day 
morning and deliver an address in the 
afternoon. 
TENTH MONTH 10TH (1ST DAY). 
A circular meeting at Mill Creek, 
Del., at 3 p. m., under the care of 
Western Quarter. 
TENTH MONTH 11TH (2D DAY). 
—Philadelphia Young Friends’ As- 
sociation, in the Auditorium, 140 N. 
15th Street, at 8 p. m. Subject for 
discussion, “Service,” introduced by 
Shirley Spain. 


“~. 


—Meeting of Friends’ Circle, Har- 
risburg, Pa., at 119 S. Second Street, 
at 8 p. m. 

TENTH MONTH 16TH (7TH DAY). 

—Abington First-day school Union, 
at Abington Meeting House, Jenkin- 
town, Pa., at 10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m. 

—Concord, Pa., First-day School 
Union. 

The Concord First-day 
Union at Birmingham, Pa., 


School 
at 10.15 | 


W. J. MacWatters 
WITH 


IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


1220 & 1222 MARKET STREET 


Manufacturers of 
Bundhar and French Wilton, 
Extra Body Brussels, 


‘Rugs and Carpets 


Importers of 
Oriental Rugs, German Linoleum, 
China and Japan Mattings. 


Dealers in 
Domestic Carpets and Rugs of depend- 
able makes and quality. 


Our Bargain Room contains Carpets at 
‘Closing Out” Prices. 


Freshmen girls thanked the Sophomore girls for any haz- 
ing that had been given, by a very enjoyable reception in 
Somerville Hall. After various methods of entertainment, 
refreshments were served in the form of a picnic lunch. 

Foot-ball practice progressed steadily last week. More 
than enough men for two teams have reported each day, 
which means a lot towards having a successful College 
team. A practice game was played on Seventh-day with 
Pennsylvania Military College, in preparation for the 
opening game of the season this Seventh-day with Frank- 
lin and Marshall. This will be the first outside game 
played on Whittier Field for nearly two years, and a large 
audience is expected. The schedule for this year consists 
of seven outside games, the last of which is with Bucknell, 
on November 20th, on the home grounds. 

Regular fall lacrosse practice commenced Second-day. 
A game is scheduled to be played this fall with George 
School at their grounds. A large number of men reported 
for practice. The fall Tennis Tournament also started 
on Second-day. With all the entries already in, many 
interesting matches are expected. Sa Gun 2 


Thou, who in Thy righteous sway 
The reign of death did’st break, 
My hand in Thine, O let me lay, 
And lead me in the light of day 
For Thine own sake. 
—Geo. W. Crofts. 


Shall I seek heaven that I may find a place 
Where with my soul ’tis well? 
If I seek thus, though I may strive for heaven, 
My face is set toward hell. 
—Hannah Parker Kimball. 


Friends from Wilmington will 
be met at Pocopson Station at 8.30 


a. m. 


a.m. Friends coming on the Central 
Division, P. B. & W. R. R., will be 
met at Westtown Station at 9.26 a. m. 


TENTH MONTH 17TH (1ST DAY). 

—Meeting of Friends at White 

Plains, N. Y., at home of Elizabeth 

Komori, No. 3 Bank Street, at 11 a. m. 

" TENTH MONTH 18TH (2D DAY). 

a —Easton and Granville Half Yearly 
Meeting, at Easton, N. Y., at 11 a. m. 


Meeting of Ministry and Counsel the 
Seventh-day before, at 3 p. m. 


TENTH MONTH 20TH (4TH DAY). 

—Southern Half Yearly Meeting, 
at Camden, Del., at 10 a.m. Meeting 
of Ministers and Elders at 9.15 a. m. 
Youths’ meeting for worship the day 
following, at 10 a. m. 


TENTH MONTH 23D (7TH DAY). 
—Haddonfield First-day School 
Union, at Medford, N. J., at 10.30 
a. m. 
JOSEPH R. LIPPINCOTT, 
May D. HOLLINSHEAD, 
Clerks. 





